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INTRODUCTION. 1 


8 we very juſtly eſteem it a fit tribute of Age 


tion to adorn natural curioſities, by ſetting ther 


eck to the eye of the public, with all the luſtre that it 
was in.my power to give them. It is one thing. to ob- 
ſerve, and another to reaſon upon obſervations; and it., 


very rarely happens that both can be taken into the oo m- 


paſs of one man's life. We ought therefore to conſi- 
der it as a very lucky incident, when the obſervations 


of another man, upon whom we can depend, fall into 


our hands, and enable us to add natural experience to 
the notions derived to us from books of philoſophy. 
There is a degree of pedantry in defarts as well as co 
leges. Men who derive their knowledge entirely from. 
experien ce,are apt to deſpiſe what they call'book-learn- 
in 1 and men of great reading are as apt to fall ir into 4 


excuſable miſtake, that of taking the knowledge of 
words for the knowledge of things : whereas ther are: 


not any two points more oppolite in nature, ſince We 
very rarely ſee, that either true ſcholars are talkative; 
or that talkative men are true ſcholars. 

The ſhepherd, whoſe buſineſs it is to obſerve What 
has a reference to the flock under his care, uo ſpends: 
all his days, and many of his nights, in the open air, 

and under the wide-ſpread canopy of heaven, is in à 
manner obliged to take particular notice of the altera- 
tions of the weather ; and when once he comes to take 
A pleaſure 1 in making ſuch obſervations, it is amazing 
N great a progreſs be makes in them, and to how 
A2. | 
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| £ A. as richly and as advantageouſly as art can di- 
rect, ſo the following: obſervations of the ſhepherd of 
Banbury have appeared to me worthy of being; preſent. 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 
great a certainty at laſt he arrives, by mere dint of com- 
paring ſigus and events, and correcting one remark by 


another. Every thing in time becomes to him a ſort of 


weather- gage. The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, the clouds, 
the winds, the miſts, the trees, the flowers, the herbs, 


and almoſt every animal with which he is ris ar wk 


all theſe, I ſay, become to ſuch a perſon inſtruments 
of real knowledge. 

There are a fort of hike people, who, "CAM the 
eonlideration of the diſtances of things, are apt to treat 
ſuch prognoſtications, as they phraſe them, with much 
contempt. They can ſee no connexion between a cat's 
waſhing her face, and the {ky's being oyerſpread with 
clouds; and therefore they boldly pronounce that 
the one has no relation to the other. Yet the. ſame 
people will readily own that the fluttering of the flame 
of a candle is a certain token of wind, which however 
is not diſcernible by their feeling ; becauſe it lies with- 
in the compaſs of their underſtanding, to diſcern that 


this fluctuation of the flame is cauſed by the wind acting 
upon it, and therefore they are inclined to believe this, 
.tho? it does not fall actually under the cogniſance of 
their ſenſes. But a man of a larger compals of know- 


ledge, who is acquainted with the nature and qualities 
of the air, and knows what an effect any alterations in 


the weight, the dryneſs, or the humidity of it has upon 


all animal bodies, eaſily perceives the reaſon why other 


animals are much ſooner ſenſible of any alterations that 
happen in that element than men ; and therefore to him 
the cawing of Ravens, the chattering of ſwallows, and 


a cat's waſhing her face are not ſuperſtitious ſigns, but - 


natural tokens (like that of the candle's fluttering) of 
a change of weather; and, as ſuch, they have been 
thought worthy of notice by Ariſtotle, Virgil, Pliny, 


and all the wiſeſt and graveſt writers of antiquity. . 
But ſtill a few flight and trivial obſervations of this 


kind, and ſuch as are in the power of every man to 
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make, go but a very little way in furniſhing us with an 
. uſeful kngwyledge of the indications of the weather. Ta 
ſupply theſe, . have eonſtantly at hand the means 
of judging of theſe alterations, men of great genius havs 
invented, (and wonderful inventions they. are ) inſtru- 
ments for meaſuring the heat, the eold, the. weight, the? 
dryneſs, and the humidity of the air, with great exaCt=- - 
neſs, and upon theſe they reaſon as to the changes of"? 
weather with great accuracy and certainty. It would; 
undoubtedly be a great folly to pretend to queſtion ei- 
ther the truth of their obſervations, or the uſefulneſs of 
them: but then. we may. have leave to conſider how” 
far, and to how great a degree they are uſeful. The 
thermometer meaſures exactly the degrees of heat; but 

the air muſt be hot to ſueh or ſueh a degree, before it 

s difcerned by this inſtrument. The barometer indi- 

eates the weight of the air, and the riſing and falling 
of the quick ſilver expreſſes the alterations in its weight 
with wonderful nicety ; but then thoſe alterations are the 
cauſe of this. In like manner the hygrometer, or hy- 
groſcope, meaſures the drineſs or humidity of the air 
very plainly and very exactly; but the weather muſt 
alter, muſt become drier or moiſter than it was, before 
theſe alterations are vilible ; and. therefore. however. | 
ingenious, however curious, however, uſeful thefe in- 
ſtruments may be in other reſpetts,. they undoubtedly, 
contribute very little to the prognoſticating a change ob 
weather at a diſtance ; and it is from the experience. 
of this, that. they. are ſo little eſtcemed, ſo lightly re- 
garded by the common people; 
Our -ſhepherd's obſervations are of quite another nas 
ture: moſt of them give us a day's notice, many a 
week's, and ſome extend to ſeveral month's proggoſtica« 
tion of the changes of the weather : and of how great. 
uſe theſe may be to all ranks and degrees of people, to 
the ſedentary val: * as well as the active tra 
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grounded on no leſs than forty years experience, can- 
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deller; to the ſportſman who purſues his game, as welt 
as to the induſtrious buſbandman, who. conſtantly fol- 
Jows his labour; in ſhort to every man in e very ſitua- 


tion, in ſome degree or other, is ſo yery-clear and in- 


telligible, that it would be a me re waſte of words, and 
a very idle diſplay of rhetoric to attempt the making 
it clearer. Every man living wovld be glad to forſee 
the alterations of weather if he could; and conſequent- 
ly to moſt people, if not to all, theſe obſervations, 
Not. but be acceptable. | 16 22015 ft 
To make the beit uſe of one's talent, and to m- 
ploy the lights derived from the ſtation iu Which pro- 


vidence has placed onc, for the benefit of masæ ind, 


is undoubtedly diſcharging one's duty, anſwering the 
end of our creation, and correiponding with the Oeco- 


nomy of nature, x hich docs nothing in vin. This pro. 


poſilion is equally true, let a man's Ration be what it 
Will. It is the manner in which we perform, and not 
the charakter that makes the player ; and in this ſenſę 
what man is not a player? Bere then is an inſtance of 
ene wac has for many years fludred hrs pags, and row 
communzeates his diſcoveries freely. In a phyliciany 


= 
_ 


| mM a philoſopher, in a mathematician, this would Be 


7 


hignly conunendable; and why not in a ſhepherd? We 
do not caſt our own parts in the drama of lite; no, 
this is performed by the greatauthor of nature. He who 
adjuſted every thing on carth wich ſuch beauty and }-2t. 
Tony ; be who taught the teavenly bodies to move, 
the lame diſti ibuted their {everal offices to men. May 
we not therefore ſuppoſe, that every man's part s weil 
caſt, and that our abilities are exactly proportioned to 


our Stations? If fo, he who does all he can, does ail 
that ouglit to be expetted ſrom him, and-merits from 


impartial judges the mofi generaband juit applauſe, To 
de convinced of this, we need only reflect on the na- 


n_ 
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row and ſelfiſh conduct of ſome, who, either by ſtudʒ 
or by chance, have acquired certain valuable Teereth, 
Which, with the utmoſt induſtry, they ednceal, in ot 
der to be the more admired, or that they may render 7 
them beneficial. to themſelves. How contrary. the con- 
duct of our ſhepherd !. His pains were all his own, 
but the Fruit of them he thus generouſly offers to the 
public. Good ſenſe and the dictates of nature taught 
him this maxim, „That what might benefit many, 
« ſhould not be coneealed by one from views of profit 
& or of pride.” 

In my remarks upon the werben rules, I have 
ſometimes endeavour'd to ſupport them by authorities, 
which I muft confeſs would have been of little. uſe if 
the author had been a perfon of learning; but when 
it is conſidered, that theſe obſervations were purely 

the effect of his own attention and experience, it cer- 
tainly ſtrengthens them, and adds greatly to their cre- 
dit, that they have been eſteemed evident ſigns of the 
ſame effects, by the greateſt maſters in this kind of 
ſcience. The art of prognoſticating the weather may 
be conſidered as a kind of decyphering; and in that 
art it is always allowed a point of great conſequence, 
when ſeveral maſters therein agree as to the meaning 
of a character: and it is ſrom thence very juſtly pre- 
ſum'd, that this character is rightly decyphered. I have 
alſo endeavoured to explain moſt of his obſervations 
according to the rules, of the new. philoſophy, which, 
as it is grounded upon experiments, ſo it, generally 
ſpeaking, enables us to give a fair and rational account 
of almoſt all the phænomena taken notice of by the 
ſhepherd of Banbury. I likewife have added ſome other 
rules in relation to the weather, taken from the com- 
mon ſayings of our country people, and from old Eng- 
liſh books of huſtandry ; but I have diſtinguiſhed all 


| theſe from the obſervations themſclyes: 88 that the 


vii INTRODUCTION. 
reader will have no trouble to diſcern the text from 
|] the commentary, or to know what belongs to the ſhep- 
| herd of Banbury, and what to the editor of his obſer- 
| vations. This, I think, may ſerve. by way of introdus- 
tion: let us now proceed to the rules themſelves... 
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COUNTRY ' KALENDAR, 


1 OR THE 1 
e of BANBURY's 


| O B SERVATI ON 8. 


| . 11 
SUN. 75 the Sun r 7 red and Gps add and rain, 


HE reaſon of this appearance is, becauſe the 
Sun ſhines thro' a large mats of vapours, 
which oecaſions that red colour that has 
been always eſteemed a ſign of rain; eſpe- 
cially if the face of the ſun appear bigger than it ought: 
For then in a few hours the clouds will grow black, 
and be condens'd into rain; ſudden and ſharp if in the 
ſummer, but ſettled and moderate if i im winter. 
The old Engliſh rule, . publiſhed in our firſt alma“ 
nacks, agrees — with our author's obſervation: 2 
I red the ſun begins his race, | 1 
Be ſure that rain will fall apace. 
If the reader would fee this elegantly deſeri'd, the 
maſter of poets hath it thus : 
Above the reſt, the ſun who never lies,. 
Foretels the change « of Weather! in the ſkies; . 


— 
—— __—_ 


Sol quoque & exoriens, & cum ſe condit in undas, 
Signa dabit; Salem certiſſima ſigna ſequunt ur, 
Et que mare refert, & quœ ſurgentibus Alſtris. 
Ille ubi naſcentem maculis variaverit ortum 
Conditus in nubem, medioque refugerit orbe; _ 
Suſpecti tibi ſint imbres, Namque urget ab alto 


Arperibulque ſatiſque notus pecorique ſiniſter. i 
vnc. Ceorgic. Lib. 1. V. 438. 
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For if he riſe unwilling to his race, r ee. 
Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face; ls 
Or if thro? miſts he Forth his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 
Suſpect a drizzling day and fouthern rain, 5 
Fatal. to fruits, and flocks, and promis'd: g grain. 


II. If clhudy, and it ſoon decreaſe---Certain fair weather. 
I Conceive the reaſon of this to be, that the vapours 
being then ſpecifically 5 than the air, are ſtill 
riſing upwards, i in which they are aſſiſted by the heat 
of the ſun· beams; agreeable. to the notiqn of Dr, Der- 
ham, who obſerves, that after much cloudy weather it is 


always fair before it rains, hecauſe the watry vapours 


are not condenſed till they reach the col upper Tegi- 


i agreeable to. the common. Engliſh, ſaying, 
I ̃ be evening red and morning grey 
Is a ſign of a fair day. 
A is alſo an obſervation of Fling" 5, in, his natural 
ary'i ®. | 
cc 81 45 ortu ſolis repellentur nubes, & ad occaum 
4 abibunt, Serenitatem denpnciabuntz? That is, 
If at ſun-riGng.the clauds are driven away, and rer 
tire as it were to the Weſt, this denotes. fair: weather: 
There is an old adage to this purpaſe, which, be- 
caule it is ſo very prettily expreſſed, deſerves our no- 
tice, viz. | 


A red ee anda grey morning. ſexs. 92 bibi im 


| a-walking. 


In. French thus : : 
Le rouge foir, & blanc mätin, 
Font rejouvir le pelerin. 
The Italians ſay the fame: 
Sera roſa, & nigro matino, 
* il peregr ino. 
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a is Ae pee ths fo other authors. ä 9 755 


442 93 


lord Bacon tells us, that if -olouds appear white, 


and drive to the N. M. it is a ſign of ſeveral ys fair 
— | TH 


— 
_y 1 


Our old. Engfiſh almanacks have a waxim 10 this 


Pit en flecces f ſpread the t way, 
Be ſure no ram diſturbs the fummer-day, 

And Pliny. to the ſame. purpoſe *, “ Si fol oriens 
& cingetur orbe, & ps totus. defluxerit. .zqualiter, 

cc Sercyitatem.d ibit 7 hat. i is, if the Ailing, ſun be en- 
compalfed Th an iris Fx - circle. of white clouds, and 
his is a fig gn of fair weather. 5 

There i is anc gliſh proverb worth remembering; 
by the decay of the moon, FE 
A cloudy morning bodes a fair afternoon. | 


Tv. Lars . EE IVY RY 


Tf the oi almanacks, we have this ſign « of the ver. ; 


ther thus expreſſed, 


Wien . pear ike = and t towers, 
The earth's lied frequent ſhowers. - 
The reaſon of this ſaems £0 be, that the watry' vi | 


pours are then condenſed, or condenſing, i gives - 
them this rough and ragged appearance: and as ſoon 


_ 85 the thin flms that retain the Water are broke by this 


Fredure, theſe heavy clouds defcend in rain. 
Theſe abſervations, as well as ſome that follow, are 


agr ceable to all climates, which is the reaſon that they | 


appear in ſo many differeht authors, and have been ta- 
Ken notice of in 1 many ages. This however does not 
at all diminiſh the credit. or the merit of our ſhep- | 
herdꝰs obſervatiohs, who certainly drew them not from | 
books, but from his own _cxperience,and; therefore * 


* Ut ſupra. 
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agreeing ſo well with the rules of other great maſters 
'ought to'eftabliſh his authority : : in ſuch caſes' as are 
nat ſupported by a like concurrence from ancient or 
modern writers, the e of nature is always ſuf- 
ficient evidence. | | 
V. 5 ſmall clouds incregſe--------Much rain. 

HIS — the following obſervation cannot well be 
underſtood, without giving ſome account of clouds 
in general. The atmoſphere is ſuppoſed to extend it- 
ſelf about five miles round this globe of earth, and 
Within that ſpace move all kind of yapours, exhaP'd by 
the ſun's force, or protruded by the ſubterraneous heat. 
The aſcending of theſe vapours into the air depends u- 
pon many things; and is therefore as different as its 
cauſes : for inftance,, their accent depends, in the ft 
ꝓlace, on the degree of heat with EN they are drawn 
up or forc'd out; next, upon the lightneſs of the va- 
pours themſelves ; Zaly, on the denſity or rarity of the 
air thro? which they ook and .laſ?ly,..on the farce 
and direction of the w Ads which they excounter in 


| *their paſſage. * 


According to the nature of theſe vapours, and che 
circumſtance attending their paſſage, they appear to us 
differently below. For, if they be extremely ſubtile, 
they — — very high, and there, according to the ſen- 
timents of Sir Iſaac Newton, form by refraction the a- 
Azure or blue colour that overſpreads che ſky in ſe- 


rene weather. Clouds, while they remain vifible, do 


not riſe above the height of a mile; and we always ob- 
ſerve, that the Kioheft are of a very ligkt colour, and 
hardly ſeen. If, therefore, ſmall clouds increaſe, it 


|- ſhews, that the diſpoſition of the air is ſuch, as that 


"theſe clouds cannot riſe therein, either from their own 
Weight, the want of a protruſive force,or from the fal- 
ng of the wind, Ry in cloudy weather, | is . 
„ 80 „ 


N as 5 X 


4894 
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The Shepherd of. Banbury 's Obſervati ont. 5 I 


VI. Tf large clouds decregſea. . Fair weather. 


| Tris ſame kind of reaſoning accounts very clearly 
for this prognoſtick, ſince it ſhews, that the va- 


pours are either exhal'd by the ſun's heat, or are dri- 


ven off by winds, and fo reſolv'd into 3 clouds, 
capable of aſcending higher in the atmoſphere; all 


which are circumſtances that ſecure us from rain, and 


afford us a certainty of fair weather. 


It is, however, to be obſerved, that large black clouds 
are frequently, in a ſummer- evening, melted, into dews ; 


and this much more frequently happens in the autum n, 
becauſe the evenings are then cooler, and the vapours 
more eaſily condenſed for that reaſon. In all obſerva- 
tions of this ſort, there is a great degree of prudence 
and good ſenſe required to apply them; and hence it 

very frequently happens, that ſuch obſervations are con- 


demn'd as treacherous and abuſive, merely becauſe 


| thoſe who would employ them want the ſagacity which 
is en to underſtand them clearly. 


VII. MISTS. I they riſe in low ground and ſoon 3 


wvaniſh------Fair weather. 


Tus is a ſure ſign, and very well expreſſed, that is, 


clearly and in few words, which is the excellen- 
cy of ſuch aphoriſms. In order to be convinced of its 
good ſenſe and certainty, we muſt conſider a little what 


Miſts are, whence they riſe, and what becomes of 
them. 1 

Nliſts are, ſcrictly ſpeaking, uncompacted exhalati- 
ons, Which, while they fleet near the earth, are ſtiled 
Miſts; but when they aſcend into the air, are called 
Clouds. If therefore, riſing out of low ground, they 
are driven along the plain, and are ſoon loſt to the 
ſight, it muſt ariſe from ſome of theſe cauſes ; That 
there is an air abroad ſufficient to divide and reſolve 
them, or the heat of the fun bas been ſtrong enen 
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to exhale them, that i is, to rarify them ſo as to render 
them lighter than the air thro which they were to paſs. 


Which ever way ils m__—_— the maxim remains un- 


4a impeach'd. * 


VIII 7 they riſe to the Hill. ILrops-——Rain ina day or two. 


Wu N Taiſts are very heavy in themſelves, and rife 
only by the action of that protruſive force exerted 


by the en fire, they can riſe no higher than 


where the gravitation becomes ſuperior to that pro- 
truſive force; for then they deſeend again by their own 


weight: and this occaſions the appearance, mentioned 


in the obſervation,of their hanging upan hill-tops,where 


| they are very ſoon condenſed, and fall down in rain. 


There was formerly a very idle and ill grounded di- 


ſtinction between moiſt and dry exhalations ; whereas 
in truth all exhalations are moiſt, or, in other words, 
are watry (teams thrown off by bodies reſpectively dry; 


and the former diſtinction was invented only to ſolve 
theſe phænomena of which we have been ſpeaking, that 


is, the;miſt riſing and diſperſing without rain, and the 


miſt condenſed and reſolved into rain; which, as I have 


| ſhewn may be much better explained without wy ſuch 
| diſtinction. 


Ax. 4 ä miſt before the + ſun riſes, near the Full 


mM530n-----Fair weather. 


Eh. [ "HIS is a ern and a very extenſive obſervation, 


which enables us to judge of the weather for about 


8” fortnight ; and there is very great reaſon to believe 
' that it will very rarely deceive us. In order to con- 


vince the reader of this, it will be neceſſary to —— 1 
as far as we are able the cauſes of this. | 


Miſts are obſerved to happen when the mercury in a 


barometer is either very low or very high: they hap - 
5 renz. when it is high, NE: the region of the air has 


-” 


- this 1s the ſeaſon when theſe exhalations that aſcend ſo 


. * F 
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continued calm a good while, and in the mean time a 


great abundance of vapours and exhalations have been 
accumulated, making the air dark by their quantity, 1 


and the diſorderly diſpoſition of their parts. They 
happen, when the mereury is low, ſometimes becavle” 
the rarity of the air renders it unable to ſuſtain the va- 
pours, Which therefore deſcend and fall through it. 


But none of theſe caſes agree with the obſervation 


we are now conſidering; and therefore, to form a true 
judgment of the weather, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
them and the caſe which explains the obſervation. 


| X. Fin the new moon -Rain in the old. 


IX HEN exbalations riſe copiouſſy from the earth 


into the region of the air, and the air itſelf is in 


2 proper diſpoſition, they aſcend to a great height, and 


continue a long time before they are condenſed ; whictr 


accounts very clearly and philoſophically for the in- 
terval of fair weather between the riſing of thele miſts.” 


and their falling down again in ſhowers. Their af- 
ecnding about ſun-riſe is a proof that the air is thin, 
but at the ſame time of a force ſufficient to ſuſtain them; 
ſince, if the miſts were not ſpecifically lighter than the 

When the moon is at the full, and ſuch exhalations 
riſe plentifully, the time neceſſary for them to float iu 
the atmoſphere, before they are condenſed into clouds 


Air itſelf, they could not aſcend. 


and rain, extends, generally ſpeaking, beyond the pe- 


riod: of that moon; and therefore the obſervation di- 


rects us to expect Fair Weather. 


NI. If in the old.. -Rain in the new. 
NUT as it is obſerved not only in this climate, but 
all the world over, that great changes of weather 


happen near the change of the moon, it follows, that 


32 CD 


— 


. CoUnTRY KALENDAR, of 
is the ſeaſon when we ought to expect Rain. 


and ſupport them for a conſiderable time, and therefore 
we have reaſon to expect that they ſhould continue 
floating till the next regular change of weather, that 
is, till the old of the moon, or rather till towards the 
change: and therefore the obſervation is very cauti- 


* 
| plentifully at ſun-riſing are condenſed, and conſequently 
F 
| 


oufly and very properly worded, directing us to ex- 


- pect rain in the old, and in the new, and not at the 

old or new; beca aſe it is obſerved that theſe changes 
| of weather happen not exactly at the change of the 
moon, but a day or two before or after, of which the 


—— — 


reader will meet with many examples in captain Dame 


pier's hiſtory of winds and ſtorms at ſea. 


II. WINDS. ebſerve, that in eight years time there 


is as much South-weſt wind, as North-eaflt ; and con. 


| - ſequently as many wet years as dry. 

| HIS muſt be allowed a very extraordinary aphos 

| riſm from a country ſhepherd; but at the ſame 

| time it is very agreeable to the obſervations of Dr. 
Hooke, Dr. Derham, Dr. Grew, and other able natu- 
raliſts, who, with unwearied pains and diligence, bave 
calculated the quantity of rain falling in one year, and 
compared it with what fell in another. Lord Bacon, 
that honour to our nation and the age which produ- 
ced him, informs us, that it was an old opinion, there 
was à total revolution of the weather once in forty 

years, and withes it was inquired into. I cannot tell 
whether this has ever been done or not, but I think 
there is good reaſon to conclude, that there is a natu- 
ral balance eltabliſhed of wet and dry weather, as of 
light and darkneſs, heat and cold, and other luch- ** 
variations. 


* 
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If therefore the exhalations riſe in the new moon, 
it is a ſign that the air is in a fit diſpoſition to ſuſtain 
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It may not be amiſs to caution the reader againſt a 
| miſtake into which the manner of this rule being ſtated: 4 
may eaſily lead him; it is this, that South-weſt winds 
cauſe rain, and North. eaſt winds fair weather, which] 
however is not a thing clear or certain by any means. 
This indeed is true, that South-weſt winds and rain, 
North-eaſt winds and fair weather come together, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking: But the queſtion is, which cauſes the 
other; and a more difficult queſtion cannot eaſily be 
ated, becauſe there ſeems to be facts on both lices. 
South-weſt winds ſeldom continue long without rain 
this ſeems to prove the affirmative : but,, on the other 
hand, when in hard weather rain begins ta fall, the 
wind commonly veers to the South-welt ;. this. looks: 
as if the rain cauſed the wind.. 

But to keep cloſe to the ſhepherd's oblervation,- 
T here is one thing ſeems ſtrongly to confirm it, which 
is this, that in any given place the quantity of rain, 
one year with another, is found to be the ſame by ex- 
perience, according to which the following table has 
58 ai calculated, for the mean quantity of rain falling 
one Year with another in thoſe places that are mention- 
ed, and on this proportion the. other. ſcems to be X 
5 founded. 7 
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At Harlem 24 Inches 


_—_— . 2 
4 
Middleburg 33 
„ 
Lyons 37 
Rome 20. » 


Padua 277 - 
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1 . When the wind turns to Nerth-eaft, Pg it conti- 


nues two days without rain, and does. not turn South 
en the third day, nor rain the third day, it is likely 
to continue North eaſi for eight or nine days, all fair; 
and then io come to the South again. 


'Þ my opinion this and the ſabſequent remarks de 


pend entirely upon obſervations, and may ſerve ra- 
ther to found an hypotheſis, than ſeem to be deduced 
from one. That the variations of the wind depend 
an certain cauſes, and may conſequently be reduced 


to rules, is highly probable; and ſuch obſervations as 


theſe render it in a manner certain. But to explore 
theſe cauſes, and to explain them in ſuch a manner 
as to account for theſe phenomena in a ſatis factory 


ver, conſidering the great benefits that would reſult 


to mankind from eſtabliſhing, ſuch a J. "HEOKY, would. 


be time well beſtowed. 


We may however eaſily conceive, that a conſtant 
North- eaſt wind muſt be accompanied with fair wea- 


ther :. for whatever the cauſes of winds may be, yet, 


on this ſide the equator, a ſtrong and ſettled Nortk- 


2 


eaſt always buo' oys up the clouds, and keeps them ſũ- 
ſpended. This 


F. 

f fg 5 

$5 
may 


manner, requires not only great ſagacity, but much. 
experience, and many years obſervation; which how- 


. . 
75 3 1 


as been long obſerved by, and paſ- M 
15 for a ſettled point amongſt ſeamen. The reaſon. 
of it however cannot be ſo eaſily aſſigned, at leaſt a 


- ſatisfactory reaſon ; for as to ſuppolitions, every fan- [ 


ciful man can furniſh them at pleaſure. 


This, as well as the following obſervations, very 


plainly and clearly prove, that, in this part of the 


wortd, fair weather attends one wind, and wet ano- b 


ther: but which is the cauſe, and which | is the effect, 


"other climates, thoſe WIR hat are > hex attended with | 


or whether both are not the effects of ſome. — | 3 | 
cauſe, I pretend not abſolutely to determine. But in- 1 4 
aſmuch as it is certainly known, that rains attend, in 


5 5 


becauſe loaded with moiſt vapours from the ſea. * 


we XY _ VY 4 f 


XIV. If it turn again out of the South t6 the Nirth-eaff 
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are not able to explain it to others. 
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fair weather, it ſeems more agreeable to fuppoſe, that 
rainy weather is occaſioned chiefly by Weſt-winds, | 


* . o 


with rain, and continues in the North. eaſt two days * 
vit hout rain, and neither turns Soath nor rains the 
third day, it is like to continue. North-eaſt for two 


or three months. 
T he wind will finiſh theſe turns in three woe R. 


T* IS obſervation is of the fame nature with the for- 


iS , 


mer, and is plainly dedueed from long experience, 


Our author ſeems to contradihimſetf in ſaying, that 
| theſe winds finiſh their turns in three weeks; but his 


true meaning certainly is, that they are about three 
weeks In turning from the South to the North-eaſt a- 


gain. Some very great men have laid it down as a thing 


certain, that the variations of the wind. are to be ac- 
counted for by the alteration of the balance of the 

air, occafioned by the different effects of heat and cold; 
but other writers again inſiſt very eopibuffy on the ef- 
fects which winds have upon the air, and thus con- 
found us in a eircle of cauſes and effects; vhence i ts 
plain, that they do not thoroughly -underftand the ſub- 
ject themſelves, and therefore it is no wonder that they 


x 


In ſome parts of the world, and eſpecially between 
the tropicks, the winds are yegular; and therefore qur 


philoſophers feem to talk more rationally about them. 


But, in our Northern countries, the alterations of the 
wind are fo frequent, ſudden, and often ſo little agree- 


able to the ſeaſon, that ſuch general reaſbpings will by 


no means ferve to explain them. It is however very 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſame general cauſe-pre 
voalls Lere as between the tropicks, but with leſs cer 


. | % 
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| tainty; becauſe the power of the ſun 1 is not ſo great, 
and the determination of the winds depends on the ſi- 
tuation of mountains, rocks and woods, which direct 

the air driving againſt them into certain courſes; ſo M 

bat it is impoſſible to explain; or indeed to judge of 
the courſe of the winds, till the country is thoroughly 
known, and all thoſe eminenees that can affect the 
winds are well conſidered. 

From theſe reflexions the value of our r ſhepherd's ob- 
|| fervations will clearly appear. He was not philoſopher 
enough to talk in this ſtile, but, by a long and ſtea- 
dy attention, he eame to know experimentally, what 
22 few philoſophers, with all their e, would 

ave been able to have found out. 


JN 


| 

i XV. 8. W. WINDS. After a northerly wind for the moſt 
part two months or more, and then coming South, there 

| are uſually three or four fair days at firſt, and then 

| 

1 


— — 
* 


— — 


. on the fourth or fifth day comes rain, or aſe the uind 

| furns North again, and continues dry. | 

Fas: is lkeways a very judicious and a very uſeful. 

Ke obſervatian, and yet it is not a difficult matter to 

account for it. It is a common obſervation, and a. 

? very true one, that there-is uſually fair weather be-- 

fore a ſettled courſe of rain. The winds that bring 

| the dark rainy clouds that obſcure the ſæy, and cauſe 

dull cloudy weather, often raiſe theſe vapours to ſuch Mt , 

a height, that they are attracted into the cold region. 

| above our ſight, till being. condenſed there, they fall E 

| down upon us again in'ſnow or rain, according to our. 

author's obſervation. : 

hut if, after a ſeeming tendency to rain, there fol- 
lows ſeveral days of fine weather, it is a certain indi- 

cation that the. temper. of the air is altered, and that 

theſe vapours had been driven off before they had tine ⁵⁶ 

to condenſe, which is confirmed by the change ort the 1 

wind ori ſuch occaſions 


6 
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All theſe obſervations are to be underſtood in a pro- 
er latitude, and not ſtrictly and according to the ve- 
ry letter: For rain may fall the ſixth or ſeventh day, 
or the wind may change the ſecond or third. Beſides,; = 
a man. who would make uſe of theſe obſervations inn 
the country, muſt conſider attentively the ſituation of 
the place where he lives, the bearing of the ſea, mar. 
ſhes, ponds, lakes, woods, mountains, rocks, &c. For 
without making proper allowances for theſe, all ſuch 
obſervations on the weather will be apt to fail him. 


XVI. If i it returns to the South within a day or two it h. 
out rain, and Northward with rain, and return to the 
South in one or two days, as before, tuo or three times 

together after this ſort, then it is like to be in the 
South or South-weſt two or three months W 


as it was in the North before. 
The winds will fiſh theſe turns in a fortmight. 


"913 may appear a little perplexed to an ordinary 
reader, but a little attention will make it very clear: 
and plain; and whoever conſiders what mighty uſes. 
may be made of the foreſight of weather for a month. 
or two, will not think this labour ill beſtowed. I muſt: 
confeſs I look upon theſe three rules, in relation to- 
the wind, as the moſt uſeful in the whole collection; 
'Þ | eſpecially to farmers and country people,, to. whom, 
they are of the greateſt conſequence. 
But it is a common thing for ſuck. people to ſay, 
What certainty is there that theſe rules will prove true? 
What probability is there that the wind ſhould conti- 
nue ſo long in one quarter, and then ſo long in ano 
ther? How ſhall we be ſatisfied that there is any truth 
in this? Or, if we cannot be ſatisfied as to the truth of. 
it, why ſhould we depend upon any ſuch-like obſerva»- 
tions? 
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TO this 1 anf wer, That they may have teuldandle 
LGtiefattiob given them on this head. -Some of our 


( great naturaliſts, who had kept journals of the weather 
for many years, have found that the ſame wind blows 
every year very near the fame number of days, and 


j 4 that there is a regular continuance of different winds: 
W annually 1 in every 1 For inltanee, 5 


. Utrecht they dlow thus, 
The. North wind  - 42 Days 


The N. W. | - = 1 

123 8 W. . IT 

Z 

A 

re ==" 6g: 
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Ir is 2 hisg AY to every capacity, that a n 


or diary of the winds may be kept any where; and if, 


from ſuch a journal, it ap PFs, that a given wind blows 
for a certain number of days, then it follows that if 
N can be determined wih certainty, the time of their 


i js Bl owing may alſo be determined, at leaſt with great 


bability ; which is as ſatisfaQory an anſwer as can 
e juſtly . becauſe it ſhews that there is a juſt 
and rational ground for confiding in ſuch obſervations, 


18 coptirmed. " long cog 


8 % moon 1s to be regarded. ----The ſouth/ wind. blows 


* ſurface of the ſea. It is for this reaſon that thoſe 
_ © earthquakes are moſt dangerous that a after a- 
„ ſouth wind. 


only advert to the account given us by the reverend 
Mr. Robinſon in his natural hiſtory of Weſtmoreland, 
Which is exceedingly curious, and well worthy of the 
reader's peroſal. This. ingenious gentleman is of opi- 


Jr oh ras. 


| which he gives the following very probable account. 


“ of nitrous particles ariſing from the bottom of the 
2 fea, Which is put into motion FRO by the cen- 


% 


, 
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xl. Fair weather for a week with a feu bern uind it 
like to produce 4 great Drou ht, F there has been 
much rain out of the South 27 re. The wind uſually : 
turns from North to. South, with a quiet wind without 
rain, but returns to the N orth with a ſtrong wind and 
rain: the ſtrongeſt winds are when it turns from Seu by 
10 Nerth by Weſt. 8 24 


N. B. When the North ah frſ? 1 the air, 0 whith | 


ts ufually once a week) be ſure of a fair day or tuo. 
a On of this nature upon winds have 


mployed the ableſt heads in all ages. Pliny, the 


great naturaliſt, has left us a great deal upon this _ 
- jet, which plainly proves, that it bas been the opini 
on of the ableſt and wiſeſt men, that ſtudy, and ane 
rier e might reduce even things of ſuch feeming un- 


certainty under ſtated rules, and within the bounds of 
a regular ſyſtem: For inſtance he tells us, a 
“In Africa the ſouth wind is ſerene, the north-eaſt 


% cloudy, All the winds have their turns. To judge 


« rationally of their changes, the fourth day of the 


r 


& ſtronger than the north-eaſt, becauſe the former riſes 
“from the bottom, whereas the latter comes from the 


In order to underſtand this notion of iny, we need 


nion, that winds have their original from the ſea; of 


It,“ that is, the wind, proceeds fre from vaſt ſwarms 


% 


44 the intenſeneſs of atmoſpherical cold having attrac- 
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"© tral fire, or by the heat and fermentation which a- 


bounds in this great body of the earth; and there- 


* fore the firſt commotion excited by the ſaid fermen- 
tation we call a Bottom- wind, which is ' preſently 


diſcovered by porpoiſes and other ſea fiſh, which de- 


light in ſporting and playing upon the waves of the 


ſea, and by their playing give the mariners the-firſt 
notice of an approaching ſtorm. “! 


. 


«* When theſe nitrous ſwarms are riſen towards the 
ſurface of the ſea in a dark night, they cauſe ſuch 
a ſhining light upon the waves as if the ſea was on 
fire. And being delivered from-the brackith water, 
'and received into the open air, thoſe fiery and ſhin- 
ing meteors which fix upon the maſts and ſides of 


the ſhips, are only nitrous particles condenſed by 
the <ircumambient cold, 2 and, like that which the 
chymiſts call Phoſphorus, or artificial glow-worm, 


ſhine and caſt a light, but have no heat: This gives 
the mariners the ſecond notice that the ſtorm is ri- 
ſing ; for, upon the firſt breaking out of the wind, 
the ſea begins to be rough, and the waves ſwell and 
riſe, when at the ſame time the air is calm and 
clear.” + 5 REN 5 


Ie boiling fermentation of the ſea canſes the 


vapoyrs to riſe, which by the intenſeneſs of the cir- 
cumambient cold are condenſed into thick clouds, 
and fall down in ſtorms of wind and rain, firſt upon 
the ſea from whence they aroſe; and then the at- 
tractive power of the mountain-cold, by a ſecret 


magnetiſm between vapour and cold, attracts the |} 


wateriſh vapours, intermixt with nitrous particles, to 


the high tops of mountains and hills, where they | 


bang hovering in thick fogs, and wateriſh miſts, un- 
til the atmoſpherical heat rarifies the nitrous part of 
the fog, (which is always uppermoſt, and appears 
white and tranſlucent) into briſk gales of wind, and 
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ec ted the vapours into the colder regions of the air, 


« where being condenſed into clouds, the wind breaks, 


ce diſſipates and drives them before it, till they fall 


down in rain, and water the ſurface of the earth. 


e And this ſeems to be the reaſon why in Egypt, and 
Lc thoſe level countries where they . no mountains, "= 


4 they have little wind, and leſs rain 


XVIII. CLOUDS. hi "FREE or re how th 2 uind! 
has been South two or three days, and it grous very 


hot, and you ſee clouds riſe with great white tops like” - 


 4owers, as if one were upon the top of another,” and 
Join'd together with black on the nether ſides there will 
be thunder and rain ſuddenly. 


WE may very eaſily account forthis FLA ben 2 


cauſe, in fact, theſigns here mentioned are no other 


than nature's apparatus for a ſtorm of thunder and 


lightening, which will be perfectly underſtood, by at- 


ning is a great flanie, very bright, extending every way 
to a great diſtance, ſuddenly darting upwards, there end- 
ing, fo that it is only momentaneous. The matter which 
produces the fire, is the oil of plants attenuated 


tending a little to the cauſes of theſe meteors. Lighte- 4 


| the heat of the day, and raiſed on high. Then what, | 


ever has exhaled from the earth that is ſulphureous or 
oily, which is difperſed up and down the atmoſphere, 
and is not continuous, is ſet on fire by turns, — the 
flame dilates itſelf as far as the tract of that exhalati- 


on reaches. Some other ſubſtance, pendent and float- 
ing in the air, meets with this alſo, with which it ex- 


Cites an efferveſcence, takes fire and flaſhes along with 


it. Thunder is another bright flame, riſing on a ſud- 


den, moving with great violence, and with a very ra- 


pid velocity through the air, according to any deter! * 


mination, upwards from the earth horizontally, oblique- 


va downwards in a right line, or in ſeveral right ety 
S Gs 


«< * 
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as it were in ſerpentine tracts joined at various angles, 
and commonly ending with a loud noiſe or rattling. 
It is obſerved that it thunders moſt when the wind 
blous from the Sauth, and leaſt when it blows from 
. Eaſt. The great principle of thunder is ſulphur, 
as is evident from the ſmell it leaves behind it; bat. 
in order to occaſion. ſuch an exploſion, there muſt be 
ofner:ingredients mixed therewith, eſpecially nitre, of 
which the: air is always full; beſides other things of. 
whichit is.impoſlible to give any account. The tracts 
| of this ſort of matter fly about in the air, and are as 
it were lines of gun-powder; and as, in the firing of 
chat powder, the fire begins. at one end, and purſuing 
its aliment proceeds to the other extremity, and ſo 
| tbe whole maſs of powder is fired, we may from 
tence account for the phænomenon of thunder. For, 
| in like manner, thoſe inflamed tracts which are ſuſ- 
pended in the air; flaſh from a flame that runs from 
ane extreme to the other, wherever the vein of nou- 
riſhment leads it: Hence thoſe rays of thunder, which 
| ſeem to be brandiſhed through the air, and ſometimes 
| to be ſplit in two or more tracts, and ſometimes to re- 
turn back at other times; to be projected in lines that 
are joined by various angles; and this only becauſe the 
flame meets with tracts lying in various ſituations that 
| cohere one with another. Therefore thunder ſeems 
| now to run horizontally, now from above down- 
| wards, now upwards from the earth; for, if the mat- 
| ter of thunder preſſing out of the earth is enflamed near 
the ground, the flame darting upwards, the thunder 
Vill ſcem to be projected out of the earth. If the ſame 
tract be ſet on fire at its upper end, the flame will 
| move downwards, and the thunder will ſeem to de- 
ſcend out of the 1ky. | 


Hence we eaſily underſtand, how it comes to thun- 3 


: der oftner in one place than another; but moſt fre- 
ny in thoſe where the ſoil produces odoriferous 


* 


— 
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| Herbs and abounds with ſulphur, and where the people 
are much expoſed to the extreme heat of the ſun 


Thunder is leſs frequent in places where there are few i 


odoriferous herbs, very little futphur, or where the 
climate is watry and moiſt. For inſtance, it thunders 
very much in Italy and Sicily, and very rarely in r s 
gypt and the adjacent oounties. If it be demanded, how WI 
it conies to thunder in the midft of the ocean? The | 
anſwer is eaſy, Becauſe, from the bottom of the ocean, 
vaſt tracts of ſulphureous matter are caſt up through 
the waters; as it happens to ſpring-waters in ſeveral 
places, the ſtreams of which will take fire from a light-- 
ed candle. For ſulphureous exhalations burſting out 
together with. the waters, the fulmineous matter. in- 
the air is ſet on fire when it meets with exhalations or- 
vapours, with which it can exhibite a vehement effer- 
veſcence. It is very clear from this account, hat the 
_clouds mentioned towards the head of the :7th page, 

are . or clouds big with the materials of 
thunder. | o FR DIETS... 


XIX. F two ſuch clonds triſe, one on either hand, it Ts 
5 time to make hafte to fhelver. © 
| S this obſervation is of the ſame nature with the for. 

+ mer, we ſhall continue our remarks. The reaſon 
why it ſeldom thunders in winter is, becauſe the ex- 
terior parts of: the earth are ſo contracted by the cold, 
ſnow, and ice, that:ſulghur cannot perſpire in any great 
quantities; but as ſoon as the earth begins to be opens 
ed. by the ſun in the ſpring, ſomething tranſpires in the 
month of April which takes fire. But, by the greatet 
heat of the ſun penetrating deeper into the earth, the 
eortex is more opened in May; and now there is a 

more copious perſpiration of the fulminating matter,and 
whatever was collected and ſhut up in winter, is now 
releaſed and ſnatched up in the air: and thence pro- 

LEES | | C2 | * 2 N 
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eeeds the moſt frequent thunders in the month of May, 
and chiefly, when a very hot day or two has gone be- 
fore. A leſs quantity of the ſame matter remains in 
the upper cortex of the earth for the month of June; 
but, in the mean time, a ſtock ariſes out of the deep- 
er bowels of the earth, which is attenuated and pre- 
pared, fo that, by the very fervent heat of July, it is 
elevated, as it were in heaps, and fet on fire. Hence 
thunder is as freqnent in July as in May. And the 
heat decreaſing in the ſucceeding months, the exhala- 
= tion of the fulminating matter out of the earth is more 
= ſparing; and thenee alſo the thunder is leſs frequent, 
till, in October and the other winter months, the earth 
is bound up with us, and hardly perſpires any more. 
Hence we fee, why it very ſeldom thunders when the 
northerly winds blow; for thefe winds conſtringe the 
earth with their cold, and ſo hinder the fulminating 
matter from burſting forth; and when they are burſt 
forth and floating in the air, they hinder their efferveſ- 
eency. But, on the contrary,when the warm and moiſt 
South wind blows, which opens every thing, the earth | 
like ways is opened, and abundance of fulminating mat- | 
ter peripires and aſcends on high, which is there ea- | 
% e 7, = 
As the flame runs very ſwiftly, it ſeems to carry a- 
long with it particles which it could not fo eaſily ſet on 
fire; and when any ef theſe particles are drawn toge- 
ther, and heated to a certain degree, they at laſt take 
fire with a ſudden and great exploſion, and thereby pro- 
duce what we call a thander-clap. Now tho? this be 
only a ſingle ſound, yet it is often heard in the form 
of a great murmuring noiſe of a long continuance ; 
ſometimes for thirty or forty ſeconds, becauſe of its 
various repercuſſions by the clouds and terreſtrial ob- 
ſtacles. Hence it is, that in vales which are ſurround- 
ed by mountains of a different height, there 1s a ter- 
rible and long continued bellowing of thunder-claps ; 
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whereas, for one exploſion, it has been obſerved, that 4 
there is but one clap: Yet however, if the gane ſet 
fire to two, three, or more fulmineous tracts, each.. 
of them at laſt will end in a clap, and thus ſeveral 
ſounds may be heard e or quickly. — S 
one another. 11 


11 


XX. If you ſee a chud ye againſt the wind, or fide windy. | 
when that cloud comes up to you, the wind will blow the. | 
ſame way thut the cloud came. And the ſame rule holds 
of a clear place, when. all the ſky 1s-equally thick, except 

one clear edge. | 

TI ſeems to ariſe from bence, that wind being no- 

thing more than air in motion, the effects of is. 
firſt Afr themſelves above, and actually drive ſuch 
clouds before them... This was long ago obſerved by. 

Pliny : When clouds, ſays he, float: about in a ſerene. 

iky, from whatever quarter they come you may expect 

winds. If they are collected together in one place 
they will be diſperſed by.the approach of the ſun. If 
theſe clouds come from the North-eaſt they denote. 
winds ; if from the South great rains. But let them 

come from what quarter they will, if you ſee them 

driving thus about ſun- ſet, en are ſure ſigns of 1. 

approaching tempęſt. = 
If the clouds look duſky, or of a  tarnif'd ſilver co- | 
lour, and move very ſlowly, it is a ſign of hail. But, 
to ſpeak more plainly, thoſe very clouds are laden 
with hail, which, if there be a mixture of blue in the 
clouds, will be ſmall; but if very yellow, large. Small 
{cattering clouds that fly very high, eſpecially from 
the South-weſt, denote whirl-winds.. The ſhooting of 
fallen ſtars through them is a:ſign of thunder. We 
meet with many obſervations of this ſort in our old 
writers on huſbandry; and we have abundance of pro- 
verbs relating to this ſubject, which are worth obſerv- 


wa. 
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ing; and the rather becauſe the moſt of them are not 
peculiar to our langnage only, but common to us with 
many of our neighbours. It is the remark of lord Ba- 
con, and a very judicious remark too, that proverbs 
are the philoſophy of the common people, that is to 
ſay, they are trite remarks founded in truth, and fitted 
for memory. I muſt confeſs that there are ſome of 


but then I am apt to ſuſpect, that, by various accidents, 
we have loſt their true meaning, or elſe that, in length 
of time, they have been altered and corrupted, till 
they have little or no meaning at all. 


before us, of w hat captain Dampier tells us, that in the 
Faſt Indies they have always notice of a tuffoon, by the 
Kies being firſt clear and calm, and then a ſmall white 
cloud hanging preciſely in the point from whence the 
ſtorm comes, where he obſer ves, that it remains ſome- 
times twelve hours or more; and adds, that as ſoon: 
as it begins to move, the wind preſently follows it. 
When Sir John Bury, who died an Engliſh admiral, 

'had the command of a ſmall frigate in the Weſt In- 
dies, he eſcaped a hurricane in the Leeward iſlands, 
by raking the advice of a poor negro, who ſhewed him 

a ſmall white cloud at a diſtance, and aſſured him, that, 
when it came to the Zenith, the hurricane would 1 in- 
fallibly „ as ed? it did. 


XXI. Sudden rains never laſt long: But when the air 
grows thick by degrees, and the ſum, meon and ſtars 


hours uſually. 

AIN is, properly ſpeaking, a ee of ſmall 
L watry drops, falling from the upper air at diffe- 
rent ſeaſons. When the upper regions become cold of 
a ſudden, the watry clouds are condenſed and fall in 
haſty ſhowers. It is obſerved, that mountainous coun- 


them that ſeem either falſe, or of no great conſequence; 


I eannot help taking notice, in regard to the rule 


bine dimmer and dimmer, then it is like to rain fix | 


] 
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tries have moſt rain; and the reaſon ſeems to be the 


winds driving the clouds: againſt the rocks and hills, 


and thereby compreſling them in ſuch a manner, that 5 
they are immediately diſſolved, and fall as it werg a4 
once. This is the reaſon that in Lancaſhire there falls 
twice as much rain as in Eſſex; and it is probably from 
the ſame . cauſe that, in the ocean, over againſt the 
mountainous coaſt of Guinea, ſhowers ſomerimes fall 
as it were by pail-fulls. 3 
This obſervation of our ſhepherd. 15 very jun 200 
reaſonable, and I dare fay will hardly ever fail ſuch as 


| obſerve it. The dimneſs of the ſtars and other beaven-' 


ly bodies, is one o the ſureſt ſigns of very rainy wea- 
* It is likewiſe. to be obſerved, that when the ſtars 
look bigger than uſual,” and are pale and dull and with- 
out rays, this undoubtedly indicates, that the clouds 
are condenſing into rain which will very ſoon fall; and 
it has been obſerved, that when the air grows thick by 
degrees, and the light of the ſun leſſens ſo as not to be 
diſcerned at all, and again when the moon or ſtars have 
the ſame appearanees, a continued rain for at leaft ſix 
hours is ſure to follow. 

To be the better informed in ſuch caſes, it is beſt to 


have recourſe to a variety of ſigns; for it is not only 


the clouds and fky, or the ſun, moon and ſtars, that 
give us previous notice of rainy weather, but almoſt 


every thing in the creation, and vegetables particular.” 
ly: As for inftance, the Pimpernel, which is a "ay 7; 


common flower, ſhuts itſelf up extremely cloſe againſt 


rainy weather. In like manner the Trefoil ſwells in 


the ſtalk againſt rain, fo that it ſtands up very ſtiff, but 
the leaves droop and hang down. Even the moſt ſolid 


| bodies are affected by this change of the atmoſphere; 


for ſtones ſeem to ſweat, and wood ſwells,” the air 
driving the moiſt particles, with which it is ' filled, in- 


to the a of cry wood: pe: _—_ it frell 
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ebe! and this is the ebe doors and win⸗ 
dows are hard to ſhut in, rainy weather. | 

This is ſo true, that there has been a method found 
of dividing. mill-ſtones by the mere force of the ain, 


* - which is done in this manner. They divide a blosk of 


this kind of ſtone, as big as a large rolling- ſtone, into 
as many parts as they deſign to make mill- tones, and, 
in the circles. where this block is to be divided, they 
pierce ſeveral holes, which they fill with Sallow-wood 


dried in an oven, and expoſe the ſtone to the. air in 


moiſt weather, when the wood ſwells to ſuch a degree 
as to ſplit the ſtone, as effectually as if it was done by 


iron wedges driven by Sledge-hammers, This curious 


and extraordinary method of dividing mill-ſtones is re. 
lated by the famous Mr. Ozanam, of his ewn know- 


| ledge. 
XXII. If i it beg in to rain from the South, with. a high. 


wind for f or three hours, and the wand falls, but 
the rain continues, it is like to rain twelve hours or 
more; and does uſually rain till a ſtrong North-wind 


\ clears the air. Theſe long rains ſeldom hold above. 


twelve hours, or happen above once a year. 9 
of RE depends entirely upon obſervation; and expc N 


rience ſhews us, that whenever the wind falls, rain 


follows. It has been likewiſe obſerved, that when the = 


wind changes often, there fall heavy rains. All theſe 


alterations in the atmoſphere are. leſs obſerved. by men, 


than by animals, for two reaſons: The firſt is, that 


we live much within doors,. by which they are leſs ob-- 
vious to us; and it is for this reaſon that the huſband- 

men, ſeamen, fiſhermen, but above all ſhepherds, wk.o 

are more in the open air than other men, are better 


acquainted with, and more able to diſtinguiſh and 


judge of the ſigns of the alterations of the weather, 


than thoſe who live altogethec within doors, or go out 


* 
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things to mind, which takes off our thoughts, and ren- 
ders us leſs attentive to the fi gnals which would give 


us notice of ſuch alterations. It is for this reaſon that = 


we ought to ſerve ourſelves of that fort of inſtin& which 7 


— has given to other animals, and 'which, as it i _ 4 


ift of nature, is in a manner infallible. 

1 hus, if ſmall birds prune themſelves, and duck, 
and make a ſhew of waſhing ; if crows make a great 
noiſe in the evening; if geeſe gaggle more than uſual, 
theſe are all ſigns of rain; becaule theſe animals love 
wet weather, and rejoice at the approach of it. On the o- 
ther hand, if oxen lye on their right ſides, look towards 
the ſouth, and lick their hoofs ; if cows look up in the 
air, and ſnuff it; if aſſes bray violently ; and if cocks 
crow at antlual hours, but eſpecially when a hen and 
chickens croud i into the houſes theſe are fure ſigns of 
rain. 
Inſects ao are very ſenſible of ſuch changes of wea- 
ther: Frogs croak more than ordinary, worms creep 
out of the ground, moles throw up more earth than 
Uſual, becauſe ſuch weather is more agreeable to them. 

Hornets, waſps and gnats, ſting more frequently againſt 
wet weather than in fair. Spiders are reſtleſs and un- 
eaſy, and frequently drop from the wall, the humid 
alr getting into their webs and making them heavy. 
But the ſureſt and moſt certain ſign is taken from bees, 
which are more incommoded by rain than almoſt any 
other creatures; and therefore, as ſoon as the air be- 
gins to grow heavy, and the vapours to condenſe, they 
will not fly from their hives, but either remain in them. 
all _— or * 25 but to a (mall. diſtance. | 
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| XXIII. If it begins to rain an hour or two before fun-riſmg mg 
it is like to be fair before noon, and ſo continue that 
day; but if the rain begin an hour ar two after ſun- 
riſmg, it is like to rain 1 all chat day, except the rain. 
bu be ſeen before it rains. 

HIS is a ſhort, clear and eaſy obſervation;. and 

therefore I ſhall not dwell long upon itz but ra- 

| ther entertain the reader with a few obſervations on 

the rainbow. Whenever it appears, things are thus cir- 
eumſtanced: The Spectator has the fun. behind him, 
and clouds with the bow in them before him. Some- 
times there are two and even three bows ſeen , but 
this is very rare. The colours in the bow are ranged 
in this order, viz- violet, purple, blue, Seems yellow, 
orange, red. After a. long. drought, the bow is a cer 
W. tain fign of rain; after much wet, of fair weather, If 
tze green be large and bright, it is a ſign of rain; but: 
fr che rel be the ſtrongeſt colour, then it: denotes wind 
and rain together. If the bow breaks up all at once, 
there will follow ſerene and ſettled weather. If the 
bow be ſeen in the morning, ſmall rain will follow; if 
at noon,, fettled and heavy rains; if at night, fair wea-- 
ther. The appearance of two or three rainbows fhews: 
fair weather for the preſent, but ſettled and heavy rains 
in two. or. three days time. 

Lunar rain-bows are ſometimes, bur very ſeldom: 
ſeen ; they are extremely beautiful, but much leſs than, 
thoſe that appear in the day- time, and a yellow or ra- 
ther a ſtraw- colour prevails moſt. As they happen ſo 
ſeldom, they. cannot well be reckoned amongſt: the. 
figns of weather. But now, after ſpeaking of ſo ma- 
ny different methods of judging when rainy weather. 
will be of a ſhort or long continuance, give me leave 
to deſcribe two or three inſtruments, eaſily made, which. 
will ew the alterations of the weather cerrainly, CON-- 
on and ar _ for moſt. uſes. 
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There were, ſome years ago, a ſort of toys ſold; 
with a man and a woman fo fixt before the door of a 
houſe, that at the approach. of wet weather the wo- 
man entered it, and when the weather grew fair the! 
man: This was done by the help of a bit of cat gut, 
which ſhrinks in wet weather, and ſtretches again when 
it is fair. This appears better by a line and plummet; 
eſpecially if the line be made of good whip-cord, that 
is well dried; for then if it be hung againſt a wainſcot, 
and a line drawn under it exnctly where the plummet 
reaches, in very moderate weather, it will be found 
to riſe above it before rain, and to ſink below when the 
weather is like to become fair. But the beſt inſtru- 
ment of all is a good pair of ſcales, in one of which 
let there be a braſs weight of a pound, and in the o- 
ther a pound of ſalt, or of ſaltpetre well dried, a-ſtand 
being placed under the ſcale, ſo as to binder its fall- 
ing too low; when it is inclined to rain, the falt will 
{well and ſink the ſeale ; when the weather is growing | 
fair, the braſs weight will regain its aſcendancy, |. 


XXIV. SPRING and SUMMER. N the laſt ei luer 
| days of February, and ten days of March, be far the 
moſt part rainy, then the ſpring and ſummer quarters 
are like to be ſo too And I never kuew a great dtough- 
1 but it entered in that ſeaſon. 
= 1 is eaſy to diſcover by obſervation whether this role 

be well or ill founded, that is to ſay, whether our 

ſhepherd's obſervation will ſerve for other places or 
not, and where it will ſerve and where not. But it 
may not be amiſs to remark, that it is highly probable, - 
or rather abſolutely certain, that the weather in one ſeas - 
ſon of the year determines the weather in another: For 
inſtance, if there be a rainy winter, then the autumn 
will be dry; if a dry ſpring, then a rainy winter. Our 
W fore-fathers had abundance of odd ſayings upon this 
8 2 and ſome * far every month in che. 


= 
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year; bnt I doubt they were indifferently founded: 
= however, there can be no harm in obſerving them, in 
nin order to diſcover whether there be any thing in them 


o : A p 
3.5 or no , 
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{aniver freeze the pot by the fire. 
If the graſs grow in Janiveer, | 
It grows the worle for't all the year. 


* 


The Welchman had rather ſee his dam on the Ber, 


Than to ſee a fair Februeer. 
March wind and May ſun 
Makes clothes white and maids dun, 
When April blows his horn, 
Tis good both for hay and corn. 
LES: ond 5 
' Carries away the frog and her brood. . 
A cold May anda windy 
Makes a full barn and a fendy. 
A May flood never did good. 8" (og 
A ſwarm of bees in May oo is 
Is worth a load of hay: 
But a ſwarm in July _ 
Is not worth a fly, &c. 


XXV. WINTER. F the latter end of October and ke- 
ginning of November be for the moſt part warm and 

- rainy, then January and February are like to be froſty 

and cold, except after a very dry ſummer. _ 

3 I. is very evident, ſuppoſing this obſervation to be 
I true, as Iam pretty confident it is, that the reaſon of 

it is to be ſought in that balance of the weather which 

providence has eſtabliſned. There is not only a time 


to ſow, and a time to reap, but there is a time alſo for 


8 dry, and a time for wet weather; and if theſe do not 
happen at proper ſeaſons, they will certainly happen 
at 9ther ſeaſons : for not only the wiſdom of philoſo- 


pbers hath diſcerned, but their experiments and obſer- 
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N vations hath put it out of doubt, that there is a certain 
rule or proportion obſerved between wet weather and 


dry in every country; ſo that it is nearly the ſame in 
every annual revolution: neither is it wet and dry we- 
ther only, but hot and cold, open and froſt, that are 


- 


thus regulated; from whence we ſee, that when the 4 


ſcripture repreſents to us God's ſettling things by 
weight and meaſure, it fpeaks not only elegantly, but 
exactly. For we do not mean by providence any ex- 
traordinary or ſupernatural interpoſition of almighty 
power, but the conftant and ſettled order eftabliſhed 
by the will of that almighty being, which we com- 
monly call Nature. „ 
There is nothing eaſier than for vulgar underſtand. 
ings to miſtake the meaning of words, and, by a ſuper- 
ftition natural to weak minds, convert what they im- 
perfectly underſtand into notions that perplex and con- 
found them. Hence it proceeds, that, in common con- 
verſation one hears people ſpeak of nature as of a be- 
ing, or a kind of ſubordinate deity ; whereas, in rea- 
ſity, the true meaning of nature is, that order or law 


which God has eſtabliſhed in the univerſe ; and the 


knowledge of nature is no more than the light we ac- 
quire by ſtudy into the connexion of thoſe laws. In 
this ſenſe, experience is a kind of revelation, that is to 
ſay, it is a ſort of knowledge that comes to us from 
without, and is infallible in itſelf. We may indeed 
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go on wrong, and deceive ourſelves in the arguments 


we raiſe from it; but the knowledge grounded upon 
experiments never varies.. 1 
This is ſufficient to ſhew us, how much wiſer a thing 
It is to truſt this ſort of experimental knowledge, than 
to put any faith in that kind of idle ſcience which a- 
muſed our forefathers, and enabled almanack-makers 


' 
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to delude and miſlead them. It is true, we uſe the“ 


luminaries as well as they, but then we uſe them in 


raũonal manner, and do not pretend to impoſe this O A 
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that ſign upon other people, but barely ſet down our 
own obſervations, which are to be examined and verified 


by the experience of thoſe to whom they are ſubmit. 
ted. The aftrologer, on the other hand, inſiſts on 
What are not in nature; the twelve houſes are a mere 
invention, and fo are all the properties aſcribed to the 


celeſtial ſigns, and to the planets; mere dreams and 
fictions. deviſed by the cunning to cheat and impoſe 
upon the ignorant, and which had been long ago ex- 
ploded, if people had brought them to the only teſt of 
which they are capable, I mean that of experience; 
with which :they never did, neyer will, and indeed 
never can agree; whereas the rules given by our ſhep- 
herd axe ſuch as, we have ſhewn, ſuit perfectly well 
with the remarks of other ſtudious perſons in all ages. 


XXVI. F October and November be” ſnow and froſt, 


WO ther January and February are like to be open and 


mild. x 


As this obſervation ſtands on the ſame foundation 


A with the laſt, we need not dwell upon it particu- 


larly : and therefore, I ſhall proceed with my. former 


reflexions. The only way to be acquainted with na- 
ture, is to ſtudy nature. All ſyſtems of human inven- 


tion, that are not built upon experiments, are ſooner 
or later found to be falſe, becauſe, to ſay the truth, 
they are nothing better than ingenious contrivances in- 
vented by the wit of man, to conceal his ignorance. In 
order to account for what we behold, we mult firſt of 
all take pains to be well acquainted with the fact, and 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be led away by opinion. In or- 


der to explain what I mean, I ſhall give an inſtance: 
All the world knows, that not only the vulgar, but 
the learned, were for many ages in a conſtant error a- 
bout corruption, and really believed, that the heat of 
the ſun, and even animal heat produced worms, mag- 


. 8 's . | 
\ carried the thing further, and told us of rats, mice, and 


ots, and other living creatures. Many grave writers 
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other creatures, produced out of the ſlime' of the river 


Nile, by the heat of the ſun in Egypt, which migEt | 
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very well paſs for truth among thoſe who-fancied they j 
ſaw every day ſomething, of the like nature: I mean 


we behold thouſands of living, creatures. 


fed a piece of raw fleſh in a glaſs-veſſel, well covered 
with gawz, to the air and fun, and found that it putri- 
fied, without producing, any living creatures. This 


thews how careful we ought to be with reſpect to facts; 


for, till this experiment was made, no body doubted 
that vermin were bred by, as well as in putrified bodies; 
whereas. we are now ſatisfied, that the heat of the ſun 
can no more produce a worm or a maggot, than a horſe 
or an elephant. By the ſame examination we might 
open the way to knowledge, by driving out a multi- 
tude of other errors: But the humour of taking things 
for granted, without inquiring into them, and then en- 


deavouring to account for them by dint of reaſoning, - 


amuſes us with a falſe ſhew of wiſdom, and enc ur a- 


ges us to perſiſt obſtinately in the maintenance of weak | 


and fooliſh notions. "#1 | 
To apply this to the ſubje& of which we are treat- 
ing. It is certainly a curious and an uſeful thing to un- 
derſtand the nature of the weather, and to know how 
the changes that happen in it come to paſs. The buſineſs 
is to find out the true way of coming at this kind of 
knowledge; and upon the principles that I have advan- 
ced, it is very evident, that the only certain way of 
coming at it, is by obſervation. This is a flow, but 
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in the corruption of fleſh and other things, in WEieh 
| 2 N 19 

An Italian philoſopher deftroyed this whole doctrine 

at once, by a ſimple and ealy experiment. He expo» |] 
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a ſure method of arriving at truth; and the ſpecimen 
here given us of one man's obſervations, is enough to 


eonvince us, that a little diligence and application 
would ſoon go a great way towards forming a body 
4 N Th 5 53 | 1 | © 
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of fact] obſervations, as might enable us to underſtand 
the weather thoroughly, and to predict its changes and 
alterations with a great degree of certainty, If we 
will not take this pains, we muſt content ourſelves 
with what hath been already diſcovered ; or if our con- 
ditions of life exclude us from the opportunities of ma- 
king ſuch obſervations, it is certainly a right thing to 
help ourſelves by inquiring into, and reatoning upon 
ſuch obſervations as other people have made; and to 
facilitate this as far as poſſible, I have taken the pains 
to write this commentary upon our ſhepherd's rules, 
which, I hope, will render them more uſeful, or, at 
leaſt, ſecure them that regard which they deſerve. of 
There remains therefore nothing more for me to 
do, in order to recommend theſe obſervations, but to 
ſay ſomewhat with reſpect to the utility of the altera- 
tions of the weather in general, and in particular. In 
order to ſatisfy the reader, that there is nothing of 
chance or accident in ſuch alterations, but that they 
are governed in every reſpect by the ſame unerring wil- 
dom, that at firſt framed, and conſtantly preſerves the 
univerſe; all weathers are at ſometimes ſeaſonable, which 
news that they are good in themſelves, and only ac- 
eidentally evil. We ought not to meaſure things of a. 
general nature by particular rules. If, by the direction 
of providence, the ſucceſſion of ſeaſons be ſuch, as that 
they turn to the good of mankind in the whole; ; It is 
no objection to, or diminution of providence, that this 
ſucceſſion of ſeaſons ſhould at different times be inju- 
rious to certain countries, becauſe this may likeways 
be accounted for. 
Ss As to particulars, we will begin with the air, which 
is compoſed of exhalations of all earthly bodies, as 
Well ſolid as fluid; as alſo of fire, whether of the ſun 
or the ſtars, or of earthly bodies burnt, or of fire break: 
ing out from the entrails of the earth, and aſcending: 
and tho' it be thus * and hath ſwiming in 
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it multitudes of other things, yet we find that it is per- 
fectly wholſome, is the ſpring of motion and life to 
men, and all other animals: ſo that tho? we cannot | 
account for, and perhaps have not a power of eom- 
prehending, how ſuch a mixed body can be rendered 
falutary ; yet ſince it is certain that ſo it is, we have 
no right to complain either of the evil conſequences 


that ſometimes attend the exhalations with which it is 
filled, or the accidents that flow from the frequent al- 
terations that happen therein; becauſe theſe have a vi- 
ſible tendency to the general good, and are apparent- 


ly neceſſary to the preſervation of the univerſe : ſo that. 


before we can have any title to find fault, we muſt firſt 
ſhew that we are capable of underſtanding them in 


their full extent; and as this is impoſſible, it follows 


tbat muſt be unreaſoanble.. _ | 
But this appears ſtill the more clearly, when it is 

. conſidered, that all ſuch alterations may be ſhewn, even 

from the light of: reaſon, to be generally uſeful, not- 


withſtanding they ſometimes appear troubleſome and 
noxious: For inſtance, ſuch quick ſtreams of air“ in 


motion as we call winds, though they ſometimes ſwell 


into ſtorms and tempeſts, yet are they of great benefit 
to mankind, by purging the air, and many other con- 


veniencies. It is a proverb at Vienna, © that if Auſtria 


« be not windy, it is ſickly,” and this ſaying is no lets 


true in other countries; for, by conſulting the hiſto- 
ry of the laſt great plague that raged here in 1666, 
it will be found that there was in a manner a dead calm 
during the time of the ſickneſs; and it is known in 
Egypt, where they have plagues annually, that the 
change of the wind delivers them from that evil. Add 
to this the great uſe of winds in navigation, and re- 
flect on the benefits that accrue therefrom, and we ſhall 
ſee no cauſe whatever to doubt, that this motion of the 
air is a very wile contrivance. 
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The condenſation of va pours, wich is the cauſe of 
rain, is another great benefit to the world, in as much 
as this is very probably ſuppoſed to be the ſource of 
fountains, rivers, lakes, and other magazines of freth 
* water, without which the earth would be uninhabitable, 
W and to which, in a very great meaſure, its fertility is o w- 
ing. We ought likewife to remember, that tho? this be in 
itſelf ſo clear, and, at the ſame time, ſo certain, yet 
there are countries in the world where it very ſeldom 
rains, as in Egypt; and others where it hardly ever 
W rains, as in Peru; ſo that we ſee there is no raiſing ge- 
neral doctrines upon this ſubject, which ought to make 
us the more tender in diiputing the will of providence, 
or repining when it happens to croſs our own. 
pe uſes of ſnow are as great, tho? leſs apparent, 
of which I ſhall mention but three. The r is, Its 
preferving herbs and graſs in the winter againſt the ſe- 
verity of froſt ; ſecondly, Its ſuppi:ying water to brooks 
and rivers ; and, laſtiy, Its furniſhing the earth with 
vaſt quantities of nitre, and thereby conducing greatly 
to its fertility ; and perhaps the ſame thing may be 
faid of froſt, hard winters being often ſucceeded by 
= luxuriant ſummers ; and thus we find, that what, in 
appearance, cauſes ſcarcity, may, in reality, procure 
pen. . IR. | 
 Laſily, Even thunder, however terrible in its ap- 
pearance, and ſometimes fatal in its effects, is neverthe- 
leſs very uſeful and beneficial upon the whole ; for this 
Lk-wiſe purifies the air from ſulphureous and oily ex- 
halations, and the rains that fall with it fertilize the 
exrth exceedingly : it alſo moderates the heat, as ex- 
perience teaches us; for, as it is always gloomy and 
tulcry before thunder, ſo it is afterwards generally cool 
and pleaſant. Theſe remarks, tho? very ſhort, may 
vive the reader an opportunity of extending his obſer- 
vations throughout all the variations of weather, and 


enable him to diſcern how uſeful and inſtructive a thing 
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the ſtudy of its alterations may be, and how probable | 
it is, that, by proper care and attention, we may ar- 
rive at a much more uſeful, as well as a much more 
certain knowledge in regard to the Ents than hi- | 
therto has been attained. #4 
I ſhall conclude, by Nee 10 the reade 4 
peruſal a very curious and eren letter, tho? * 
written in a plain familiar ſtile, which will ſerve to 
exerciſe his thoughts, by affording him an opportuni- 
ty of endeavouring to account, upon the principles be- 
fore laid down, for the ſurpriſing varieties in that cli- 
mate, which has been hitherto reputed the moſt irre · 
gular, and ny moſt unwhollome 1 in the world. 


To Mr. W. D. : 5 | 2 | 

8 1 R. 1 
23 been very ill f ince my return home with the 
gout, ſo that 1 have not been capable of anſwering 
your expectation; but being a little better recovered, Þ 
i thall make as good a return to your iniquiry of the } 
Harmatans on the coaſt of Guinea, as my circum- } 
ſtances will permit. Their uſual time of blowing is | 
between the latter part of December, and the begin- 
ning of February, before and beyond which ſeaſons 
they never exceed. They are of ſo very cold, ſharp Þ 
and piercing a nature, that the ſeams of the floors of | 
our chambers, and the ſides and decks of our ſhips 
(as far as they are above water) will open ſo wide, as 
that, with facility, you may put a chalking-iron a con- 
ſiderable way into them; in which condition they con- 
tinue ſo long as the Harmatan blows, which is ſome- 
times two. or three, and very rarely five days, which 
is the very utmoſt I ever obſerved or heard of; and 
when they are gone, they cloſe again, and. are as tight 
as if it had never been. The natives themſelves, and 
all perſons that inhabit thoſe parts (during that ſhort 
| lealon) to raue their pernicious eſtects, are obliged 
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to confine themſelves within doors, where they endea- 
vour their own ſecurity, by rendering their habitations 
as cloſe and impenetrable as poſſible: Neither will 


. they once ſtir abroad, unleſs induced thereto by a more 


chan ordinary occaſion. It is as deſtructive to the cattle 
8 alſo, whoſe ſafeguard conſiſts in their proprietors care, 
WL who, againſt this ſeaſon, ought to provide ſome ſuch- 


xe place for them; otherways they muſt expect but a 


pitiſul account when'the ſeaſon is over; for it moſt cer- 
tainly deſtroys them, and that in a very ſhort time, 


WF — This laccidentally experienced, by expoſing a couple 


of goats to the aſperity thereof, which, in four hours 


| Ipace, or thereabouts, were deprived. of life: Nay, 
ve ourſelves (unleſs aſſiſted by the like conveniency, 


and the benefit of ſome ſweet oils to correct the air) 


cannot fetch our breath ſo freely as at other times, but 
are almoſt ſuffocated with too frequent and acid reſpi- 


rations, They generally blow between the Eaſt and 
& Eaſt North-caſt, to the Northward of which they de- 
ver exceed, being the molt ſettled and ſteady, but freſh 
& gales, Iever obſerved; coming without thunder, lighte- 
ning, or rain, but cloſe gloomy weather, the fun not 
= ſhining all the time: And when they expire, the trade- | 
wind (which conſtantly blows on that coaſt at Weſt _ 

W South-weſt and South-weſt) returns with the accuſto- _ 

mary ſeaſonableneſs of weather. Os OP OOY 
WW The coaſt of Africa, from Cape Palmas to Cape For- 
rmoſa, lies Eaſt and Eaſt by North, and near thoſe points 
te land breezes blow on that coaſt, which commonly 
begin about ſeven in the evening, and continue all 


nignzt till near that time the next morning; during which 
interval, we are troubled with ſtinking fogs and miſts 


off ſhore, which, by the return of the ſea-breezes up- 


on the oppoſite points, are all driven away, and we 


have the benefit of them in a curious freſh gale till a 
WH bout five in the afternoon. =» 5 
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| And here let me note it for a general obſervation, 
that in thoſe and all other places within the tropics ' 

(as far as ever I took notice) the wind is drawn by 

the land; for, if an iſland or head-land were inclining 
to a circular ferm, the ſea and land-breezes fall in die 
ametrically oppolite to that part where you are: So 
that, if you are on the South: ſide, the ſea- breeze ſhall. 

be at South, and the land-breeze (when it comes in 

its ſeaſon) at North. 

In getting on the coaſt, we endeavour to Fall 3 in with 

Cape Mount or Cape Milerada, which is / about eigh- 
teen leagues to the Eaſt South-Eaſtward thereof, and 

after that we double Cape Palmas, (whence, as afore- 
ſaid, the land trends away Eaſt by North) the current 
near the ſhore ſets upon that point down into the bite. 
But in getting off, we attempt as much as poſſible to- 
lay hold of St. I "homas, and thence to run to he 
Southward of the line, perhaps three or four degrees 
for the further to the South we go, the ſtronger we 

find the gales, and more beneficial for getting off the 
African coaſt; but thoſe who keep to the Northward 
thereof generally meet with more calms, and conſe- 
- quently longer voyages enſue. In or about thoſe lati- } 
tudes we continue, till we are got between twenty- - | 

and thirty degrees to the Weſtward of Cape Lopez. de 
Gonſalvo, and then we croſs again to go either for 
England or the Weſt-Indies. But by the way, let me 
oblerve to you, that when once we are to the Weſt. 
ward of the Cape, and in South latitude, the current” 
ſets Northerly, and the wind, to twenty degrees of la- 
1 titude, is at Eaſt South-eaſt, as (to the like number 
= of degrees) on the North-lide of the line it blows at Eaſt 
North. eaſt; neither did I ever obſerve any mutation of 
the currents, unleſs in the Tornado-ſeaſon, when, du- 
ring their blowing, they commonly ſet to windward, 
tho? perhaps the moons upon full and change, may 
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have the like influence there as in other places; but 1 
never took any particular notice thereof. 
The ſaid Tornadoes uſually come in the beginnniag 


1 of April, and ſeldom relinquiſh the gold- coaſt till July 


1 Tommences, and, with frequent viſits, make us ſenſible 


of their qualities. We have ſometimes three or four 


in a day; but then their continuance is but ſhort; per- 

haps not above two hours, and the ſtrength or fury of 
it may be about a quarter or half an hour, but” "irs Bu | 
panied with prodigious thunder, - lightening and rain, 
and the violence of the wind fo extraordinary, as that 
it has. ſometimes rolled up the lead wherewith the 
houſes are covered, as cloſe and compactly as it poſſi- 
bly could be done by the art of man. The name im- 


1! _ plies a variety of winds ; but the ſtrength of them is 


generally at South- eaſt, and, by ſhips that are bound 
off the coaſt,they are made uſe of to get to wind-ward. 
I ſhall conclude with that moſt worthy obſervatian- 
of the ſeaſon wherein the rains begin, which, on the 
corp ara is about the roth of April; and this may 
be generally remarked, from thirteen degrees North 
fteen South- latitude, that they follow the ſun with- 
in five or ſix degrees, and ſo proceed with him till he 
bas touched the tropic, and returns to the like ſtati- 
on again. This I. ſhall illuſtrate by the. following ex- 
ample ; viz. Cape Corſo-caſtle lies in 4d. 55 m. North. 
About the 1oth of April the ſun has near 12 d..North-- 
declination. At that time the rains begin and continue 
with the inhabitants of that place, until he has per- 
formed his courſe to the greateſt obliquity from off the 
equator, and returned to the like poſition South. The 
fame. I ſuppoſe may be obſerved and. underſtood of 0- 


i ther places within the tropies. 


The variation (of which, in the year 7630, made 
frequent obſervations) was 2 d. 14 m. Weſterly, and it 
generally flows at the aforeſaid place, South South- 
cCaſt, and North North - weſt, upon the full. and change, 
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the water riſing upon ſpring: tides. about ſix or non 5 
feet up and down. tp 


4 remain, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, „ 
bg G A 
| Thoſe cold winds, called e are not at all 
more extraordinary than the burning winds on the 
coaſt of Perſia, which are terrible to:the laſt degree, and 
in the months of June, July and Auguſt, render Gam. 
*broon, the only port which the Perſians have on that 
ſide, uninhabitable. Theſe winds blow in a very narrow 
compals, and are viſible, and therefore avoidable, which 
is done by throwing one s ſelf flat on the ground till 
they are paſt over. If a man ãs on horſeback when he 
meets them, he muſt diſmount, and turn his horſe's 
tail to the wind, and then, laying down by him, he 
preſerves the beaſt's life and his own. f 
There was, in the year 1712, 4 very ſingular in- 
ſtance of the malignity of theſe winds. TWO French 
gentlemen would needs travel, .in the month of July, 
from Gambroon to Iſphahan, notwithſtanding all that 
the chief of the Engliſh factory could ay to diſuade 
:them, believing probably, that what he told them was 
only:the fables of the country, for which they paid 
dearly. The general rule for travellers is, to ſet out 
between three and four in the morning, and travel till 
nine, -which rule theſe French gentlemen obſerved; 
and, being fatigued by their morning's journey, as ſoon 
EE they came to a Caravanſary (which are lodgings built 
at every ſtage's end, a ſtage being about fifteen miles) 
ey were diſpoſed to reſt, and ordered their ſervants _ 
ke their beds ready, (for even thoſe neceſſary fur- 
_ e travellers are obliged to carry along with them _ 
on N "age: beaſts) Ong them to call — when: 
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- dinner was ready, and withall ordered a ſheet for bach 
of them to be dipped in water, to lay · over them to 
cool them One of theſe hot blaſts unfortunately came 
F whilſt the gentlemen flept, and had left the windows 
of the room open, and the wind blowing in at the 
vwindovs, ſcorched them both to death on their beds, 
where the ſervants found them when dinner was rea- 
dy, and, pulling off the ſheets, the ſkin and ſome fleſh 
came off with them. | | 
1t is certainly a great n our country, that 
we have none of thoſe dreadful winds : but this how. 
ever need not reſtrain us from endeavouring to diſco. 
ver their cauſes, and the manner of their extraordinary 
operations, which might perhaps be of uſe in account- 

ing for damps in mines and other places, which indu- 
eed me to give them a place here, as matters that 
could not * e e to che curious. 
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